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this dark earth, that I am half inclined to believe, but for the unan- 
swerable objection presented by Mr. Owen's religious principles, he 
might almost procure the means of trying bis experiment on an ade- 
quately large seale. As I read on, and became a little warmed with 
the obvious sincerity of the writer, the idea struck me— What if this 
man, blind only on the subject of religion, had conceived a plan of 
human society really practicable ! What if he be a Galileo, a Co- 
pernicus, a Columbus, thus wandering among us, amid smiles and 
sneers, with a scheme destined one day to be adopted—as was the 
western world to be discovered. When he comes forward to de- 
mand of the leading governments of Europe, that their standing ar- 
mies should be disbanded, that the men may be employed in pro- 
ducing instead of destroying wealth—that all the rising generation 
should be educated in the principles of temperance, truth and virtue 
—that the incalculable powers of science should, under national re- 
gulations, be brought to bear upon the production of food, clothing, 
and house-shelter for all the children of the earth, he has, at least, 
grasped one of those great leading, simple ideas, which, like the 
grandest of discoveries, at first revealed, appears, upon a nearer ex- 
amination, not easily refutable 

Is this possible! Can this corrupt old world of sin and misery 
be regenerated, so that evil, except as it is recorded in the past suf- 
ferigs of mankind, shall be unknown’? Can society be reconsti- 
tuted’ Can man be reformed! Can science create a superabun- 


of actual wealth far beyond the wants of the human race ! 


dance 


Can this be done without the dreadful tasks which now crush so. 


many into the grave! Can all the dark erimes, miseries and hor- 
rours of crowded cities be swept away, and the most insignificant of 
earth's inhabitants dwell amid gardens and pleasure-grounds? Can 
we do without money! Can notes and bonds be annihilated’ and 


gaunt and ernel poverty—oh, haggard and pittiless fiend! can it be 


driven, howling, for ever from the sunshiny abodes of man’ Can 
human beings be so situated as to labour each in a manner which 
will not destroy or mjure either his health or his happiness, and en- 
joy leisure beydes to cultivate his mind, and enjoy rational pleasure ! 
Can woman be made, without exception, * lovely, good, and intel- 
lectual’’—bestowing a felicity on what now we can form but a fee- 


' May men be taken like race-horses, and cultivated 


ble conception 
in all their faculties, tll they attam the perfection permitted by mor- 
Are vice and wretehedness an unalienable 


tality Is this a dream ! 


inheritance’ Are we necessarily part devils! Are we fee simple 
properties of the old Satan ' and when ten thousand years shall have 
rolled away, over this borrowing, speculating, suit-bringing, pay- 
ment-slopping world, will it bo still erawled over by rascals and cut- 
throats, quacks, fools, knaves and tyrants’) Will dungeons and gal- 
lows, broad lands and comb-shells, ever cease to form a part of the 
machinery of society Will diseases and crime, plague and famine, 
war and misery, ever be looked back upon as half fabulous monsters, 
until in the long succession of dazzling generations, their very ex- 
ratence shall be discredited as the marvellous inventions of the infant 


world! Does Mr. Owen believe this If he does, what a lovely 


world it must be to hun! When he walks the streets of London, 
he must believe that his hand is about to dissolve its haughty towers 
and domes inte air. That the whole order and arrangement of things 
around him, is to be undermined and swept off among the phantoms 
of the past by his exertions. ‘That beggars and criminals, the poor 
and the foeble, are blotting for their last time the fair surface of na- 
ture. Heis to dry all tears—heal all wounds—to purify all hearts 
Who would not envy the reveries of this dreamer’ Walking hkea 
god over a failen world, which he believes he can raise to greater 


happiness than the sun ever shone on 








ORIGINAL COMMU! 


ICATIONS, 


A DAY AT TORONTO, 


BY AN ALBANIAN 
I wave been several times at ‘Toronto, and am one of the few 
Americans who have taken a fancy to the place. It may be because 
T visited it in company with some agreeable companions, or because 
I have there some kind and attentive friends. My more recent ex- 
cursion has a reminiscence connected with it, which induces me “to 


” 


write it down Naot long since I found myself with a small snug 
party of travellers, standing an the wooden wharf at Niagara, waiting 
for the morning-boat to Toronte, and watching with anxiety, ad in- 
term, a cold gray sky, which we all pronounced quite out of char- 
acter for the season. Some shivering urchins near us were trying 
to catch their breakfasts off some dingy-looking schooners, ever and 
anon jerking up their lines with an energy that endangered the eyes 
of the nearest spectators. Opposite, several boats had put off from 
Fort Niagara, for similar purposes, the fort itself standing out clear 
and massively from the back-ground of the picture, composed alike 
of water and of sky 

No others than fishermen seemed in possession of the fortress, 
unless the attendant of the light-house might have been so consider- 
ed; ho whose nightly avocations have continued uninterrupted amid 
all the changes of the war-department, and the arrival and departure 
of the military. That beacon-hght had once guided my path during 
a stormy night, and I greeted my old friend with pleasure, as it now 
sentinolled the waste of waters 

By and by, each moment growing more tedious, the smoke of the 
Hamilton's chimnies was seen enlarging in volume, and decreasing 
ita distance ; and ina few minutes, a neatly-constructed steamboat, 
painted black, with a red stripe below her guards, came alongside 


from Lewiston, and was made fast to the dock 


Our luggage was speedily transferred, and we soon found our- 
selves on board, and under-way. I always have had an idea that 
something of the characjer of a town may be guessed by the conver- 
sation that takes place between those who are leaving home in a 
steamboat, and those who remain behind 

I remember that when I was once at Shrewsbury, New-Jersey, 
the whole gabble was about marketing and peaches. At the New- 
York wharves there is a good deal of Cockney pretension discovera- 


ble in the interminable nothings, about ** town,” “in town,” ** out of 


town,” “ going up the river to Mr. ....."9 place :” hopes of meeting 
Mr. A. and Mrs. B., some ultra fashionable names being loudly re 


peated for the benetit of the bystanders, to the great satisfaction of 
At Albany I have frequently been pl 


the narrator himself pleased with 


the same kind of good-by conversation—** I'm off fora fer days ;” or, 
* Tom, don't forgetto godown te Jim's, and get that are fish and ile.” 
On this occasion, the sounds that floated around me were those of 
* Are you going ‘ome! 
* The 


] just left him.” 


persons who shone with retlected hght 
Honourable 


“Don't 


* Did you see Captain Rifle before you left?” 
Mr. Me Tab ts arrived from St 
forget to tell the mantaumaker at ‘Toronto, that the Honourable Mrs 
By the tame 


Catharines 


Belton wishes her dresses sent up by the next boat.” 
I had fairly endeavoured to learn whether these scraps of conversa- 
tion would justify my theory, we were off several miles from the 
shore, and it was with some difficulty I recognized the port we had 
left behind us 

The Hamilton was a very comfortable boat, and rejoiced im a pair 
of pretty engines, with improved boilers, that drove her along readily 
hour. After a couple of hours we 


at the rate of twelve miles an 


bevan to see the outlines of a distant town ahead, and a light-house, 


By and by, a low, sandy beach 


to which we seemed running down 
discovered itself on our right, with a few huts uponit; to the leit, a 
long bank, crowned with handsome dwellings, and behind it clusters 
of roofs, that be spoke a thickly-settled town As we entered the 
harbour, which lies between the low sandy point, and this natural 
terrace, we found it opening up before us a considerable distance, 
and possessing a channel of some narrowness, marked out by a line 
were fairly at the wharf, con 


ot buoys In a few minutes more we 


sisting of a long wooden platform, extending out from the shore, and 
alongside of other steamboats, all hot and whizzing, ready to move at 
he first yingle of the pilot's bell 


While the cz 


time to look around us, and fix in our mind's eve the 


ain was making his vessel snug and fast, we had 





prominent tea- 


tures of the place In one direction a dismasted windmill rose up 


before us; in another, was a vessel on the stocks, lying among other 
; g 


vessels, that had probably been lau 


nehed from the same spot; in 
front of us, stretched the town, consisting of a large number of 


and there, some large square dwellings, of three or four stories in 


buildings, generally of a stvle of architecture unusual to us 
height, towered above the rest, of which the roofs projected onevery 
sule. Such a one was the governour'’s house, which was painted of 
a yellow colour, surrounded by shrubbery, and distinguished by a 
flag-staff, carrying the red cross of St. George. Along the terrace 
were some very showy houses in the cottage, and others im the 
gothick style. In a word, there was an air of substance, of taste, and 
of refinement discoverable in many of the mansions which thus met 
our view. On the extreme left of the town, upon the terrace already 
mentioned, was the barracks, near which a spot was pointed out as 
the scene of the death of Pike. I could not help thinking, notwith- 


standing the early services of this gallant soldier, and the distinguished 


| bravery with which he led the attack at Little York, that his memory 


will longest be cherished by those who have any tenderness of heart, 
for the exquisite letter which he wrote his wife on the eve of the 
engagement. It is often thus, that some striking meident of a casual 
nature does more to portray the real character of a hero, than all 
the * bruised arms” he may have ** hung up for monuments.” 

To the nght of the barracks, at some distance, are the covern- 
ment-house and publick offices, substantial and well-designed edi- 
tices of brick, that present an imposing appearance, and claimed our 
next attention 

After having sent our luggage to the Ontario-House, for the North 
American was full, we strolled about the place. There were evident 
signs of improvement ; buildings were being erected, streets mac- 
adamized, labourers were busy everywhere, and the shops filled with 
goods, These are quite in a different style from our own. They 
contain many articles of merchandize, which are never seen in ours, 
under any circumstances. I found on sale a great variety of useful 
things, which I should have been glad to bring away, had not the 
duties been too heavy. A few articles of zeal utility, however, proved 
too much for my self-denial, and were forthwith transferred to my 
found many valuable editions of 


possession. In the bookstores I 


late scientifick works, not yet unported by our booksellers, and in 


the jewellers’ shops very unique objects of taste, that are not “in 


fashion in the states."’ In short, had I been mercantile in my pursuits, 


I could have made some bargains * worthy of attention.’ 
| : 


At this time the colonial parliament was in session ; the question 
of a suspension of specie payments being the subject of discussion 

We entered the house of assembly while a debate was going on, 
and had an opportunity of observing the forms of business. The 
room was alarge square ene ; on one side was a number of plain seats 
for spectators, rising one above another, and of very simple construc- 
tion; these were separated from the house by a railing in front 
Opposite the seats of the spectators sat the speaker, on an ill- 
At his right- 


hand was a small desk, equally inconvenient with the seat itself. ‘The 


constructed seat, in front of a screen of green baize 


speaker was a good-looking man, dressed in a black gown and cocked- 
hat. In front of him was the clerk’s table, at which sat an elderly 
i person, also in a black gown. Around this table, at a little distance, 


and in two parallel circles, sat the honourable members, each having 
a little square pedestal before him, which served for closet and desk. 
There was nothing striking in the appearance of these gentlemen. 
They were rather slovenly in their dress, and not very intellectual 
in countenance. The peculiarities which would stnke an American, 
were, the occasional cries of “hear him, hear him,” not deep nor 


loud, with which they occasionally greeted the speakers. 

A distinguished leader of the government made a speech of some 
humour which was well received, and some others briefly addressed 
the chair without displaying any particular talent. On calling up a 
local bill, the house went into a committee of the whole, upon which 
the speaker left the chair, and the sergeant-at-arms went up to the 
clerk's table, took the wooden mace which lay there and placed it 
underneath. I discovered that the officers of the house wore a 
rosette and riband of black silk upon the collars of their coats behind, 
in imutation of the tie of the bag-wigs still worn by some officials in 
Across the hall was the council-room, which 


the mother country 


we next visited. This is a large, handsome room, having carpets 


and draper 


cs of crimson, and railings and chairs of dark and polished 


\ handsome throne stood on one side of the room with ap- 


propriate insignias. A few gentlemen in gowns were scattered about 
engaged in reading—the council not then beige in session. A ve- 


nerable old man dressed in a full suit of black, cut in an antiquated 


stvle, sat in front of a table outside the bar. The rosette behind, 


and a superbly-mounted dress-sword in his hand, at once indicated 
While we were admiring the neat- 


tus being the sergeant-at arms 


ness of this apartine nt, we recognise d among the lounge rs a gentle- 


man in his robes, who proved to be a highly-valued acquaintance of 
former years. Through his kindness we received immediate intro- 


di 
The 


ral, was not lost upon us, nor did the 


ons to some of the most distinguished persons in the province 
ventiemanly person and well-bred manner of the attorney-gene- 
force of his conversational 
powers escape our notice 

Our next movement was to the government-house, and though not 
ay blick day, we were promise d a sight of Sir Franc Is Bond Head 
another at the door of the house, re- 


\ grenadier at the gate, and 


iminded us of the state in which the representatives of England main- 


Wi entered 


ch commumeated on two 


tain themes!ves, wherever her red cross is displaved 


a small square room plainly furnished, wh 


sides opposite, with other rooms Near a small table sat the gover- 
] 


nour’s orderly, his sword unhung, and his white gloves and bearskin- 


covered cap lying before him. A large book contaming the names of 
the visiteurs seemed to be in his charge. Our friend, aware of the cir- 
cumstance that this Was not a vis ting dav, s¢ ntt p hus name to the aud- 
de-camp mm waiting, and whom we could see at the time sitting in ane- 
ther room adyoming. Colonel Halkett, who is a captain in the guards, 


a very fine and gallant officer, immediately went into the governour 


and after a few moments asked us mto a small an 


fe-ruom On Our right 


hand, in which was a table covered with ne Wspapers Here we re- 


mained but a moment, when we were asked to walk into the govern- 
our’s office. As we entered, a person of middle size, dressed ina drab 


l | 


frock coat, buff vest, light trousers and shoes ; a gold watch-chain 
about lus neck that was passed with some care through sundry but- 


tonholes, rose from a sofa underneath a recess in the wall, came for- 


ward to give us his hand, and ask us to be seated. His countenance 


termed a fine one, yet it was manly, and his 


arkling 


was not what could be 


eves were quick at d S} ] ong service in various climes had 


embrowned his complexion, and his hair, which stood quite erect 
above his forehead, was almost gray In front of him was a long 
table covered with boxes and papers, and at the opposite end a young 
lad was busily engaged in writing 

Our conversation turned on the climate of Canada, the gover 
nour’s fondness for ¢ juestrian exercise—nat ral enough to one who 


had galloped across the Pampas He «¢ Xpress d vreat desire to see 


the western praines, and to result of Mr. Catlin’s labour's 


learn the 





in the study of aborig nal history and manners He impressed us 
with the conviction of his being a man of ability Indeed, although 
his connexion with the Errol family may have been one cause of his 
advancement, yet his literary eflorts are of a character to place hun 


His ‘Tour 


his Poor-House Report, are 


among the first men of his class icross the Pampas, his 


Bubbles from the Brunnens, and pro- 


ductions too well known to require any commentary from a passing 
traveller 
We took our leave, much pleased with the interview 


osity was gratified by a personal knowledge of a celebrated character, 


Our curi- 


and [ am one of those who beheve 


“ The proper study of mankind is man 


| The indisposition of Lady Head, alone prevented her from re- 


ceiving us, although the hour of our visit was rather one of neces 





sity than etiquette. ‘The rest of the day was spent in viewing the 


town, watching the vessels in the h 





rhour, and observing the pecu- 


harites and fore ln air of the equipages which rolled through the 
A late and ind:tlerent dimmer ended the day 


| At ten o'clock, p. m 


streets 
we went on board the Great Britain, an ad- 
mirable sea-boat, commanded by Captam Whitnev, bound down th 
Ihe large sState-rooms, the excelient tare, ar 


lake the same night 


the kind attentions of the commander made our trip a pleasant onc 





Was this a proper moment, I. could rel some interesting ane¢ 
Lake Ontario is a sheet ¢! 
A most 


| beautiful sky, a clear atmosphere, and a cali surface, made our brie! 


While we 


t 


idotes both of the vessel and captain 


water that is not to be passed over without due caution 


| voyage one of unalloved comfort lided gaily along past 


the beautiful shores of Canada, we could not but admire the vast 


| tields opening to human improvement, nor overlook the fact that the 
| manners and customs prevailing in the provinces, afforded a striking 
| 
| 


and a picturesque contrast to those on our own side. It was this 


! peculiarity that made us chiefly remember a bay ar TORONTO 
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SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH PRES 


CAN YOU FORGET MEt 


Can you forget me? I who have so cherished 
The veriest trifle that was memorvy’s link ; 
The roses that you gave me although perished, 
Were precious in my sight ; they made me think 
You took them in their scentless beauty stooping 
From the warm shelter of the garden wall: 
Autumn, while into languid winter drooping, 
Gave its last blossoms, but to fall 
Can you forget them! 


Can you forget me’ I am not relying 
On plighted vows! Alas! I know their worth ; 
Man's faith to woman, is a trifle dying 
Upon the very breath that gave it birth 
But I remember hours of quiet gladness, 
When thoughts would sometimes take a tone of sadness 
And then unconsciously grow glad again 
Can you forget them’ 


Can you forget me? My whole soul was blended— 
At least it sought to blend ntself with thine ; 

My life's whole purpose, winning thee, seeme d ended ; 
Thou wert my heart's sweet home—my spirit’s shrin 

Can you forget me’ When the firelight burning, 
Flung sudden gleams around the quiet room, 

How would thy words to long past moments turning, 
Trust me with thoughts soft as the s! 

Can you forget them’ 


radowy gloom 





There is no truth in love whate’er its seeming, 

And heaven itself could scarcely seem more true ; 
Sadly have I awakened from the dreaming, 

Whose charmed slumber, 
J gave my inmost he ing to thy keeping— 
k to share 
Feelings that hushed within my sou! 


Waked into voice, 


false onc was of vou 
I had no thoughts I did not se 
were sleep 
to trust them to thy « 


Can you forget them ’ 


nly tasking 


am not, 


This is va 
The fanhless heart where |, al 

Tvo well I know the idleness of asking— 
The im I ferygot 

The happy hours that I have 
Half slave, half child, to g 

But what to thee this passion 
Let my heart break—it 


You 


Can you forget me? 


musery of why 





is 


oMmmon ¢ 


ac 


have forgotten me! 


APROPOS OF BORES. 


RELATED BY THE LATE JOSEPH JEKYLL, Esq. 


How frequently ety in 
how se mn 
not been 


Arropos of bores 
jured, if not destroyed, by the bores who infest it! and 
can we recall a single day, the enjoyment of which has 
detenorated by their intervention! 

One of the annoying pecuharities of bores is, to select the moment 
for relaung some stupid anecdote, or for asking some ailly question 


is the ple asure of soc 


when a witty, instructive, or interesting conversation 18 going on, to 
which one is desirous of listemng A particular mstance of this 


Vexations propensity once annoyed me excessively; itoccurred at a 





dinner given by my late worthy fnend, Su William Garrow 
“Pray tell us,”’ said he, to a man who sat near hun, “that adven 
ture of yours in the wine-vaults of Lincoln's Inn, of which I heard 


a garbled account the other day 
ears at the 


who always liked an adventure, pricked up my 
sound; and the mdividual commenced the following story 

A fnend of mine went to Madeira in an official situation, some 
years ago. He speculated largely in wine, and sent home several 
pipes, to be kept until his return. He wrote to request me find 


them safe cellarage; and I, in consequence, applied to a fnend, a 


barrister, to procure me permission to lodge the wine in the vast 
cellars of Lincoln’s-Lon-square. 1 was furmshed with a key, that 


IT imight awe ingress and egress to this sombre spot wher I liked ; 
and having, one day, a vacant hour in my chambers. it suddenly 
entered my head that I would go and inspect the wine depot of my 
absent friend 

Armed with the key, I salhed forth, and engaged the first porter 


You 


I met, to procure a candle and accompany me to the cellar 
are not, perhaps, aware that these vast vaults are twenty feet be- 
neath the square, and the entrance to them many feet, I believe one 


hundred and fifty, removed from any pore or populous resort 

‘We entered the ivern and locked the door on the in- 
side, to prevent any person who might, by chance, pass that 
from taking cognizance of the treasure it concealed. So great 


floomyv ¢ 
ily 


way, 
was the extent of the vault, that our feeble light scarcely enabled 
us to grope our wav through its murky regions; but, at length, we 





reached the spot where I knew the wine of my frend was deposited, 
and had the satistaction of nading that the pipes were in perfect 
eondition. We were preparing to return, when the porter, who held 
the candle, made a false step fe was precipitated to the earth, ex- 
tinguishing the lheht im his fall. Never shall I forget the sensation 
l experienced at that moment! for the extent and tortuous windings 
of the vault impressed me with a rapid conviction of the difficulty, 
if not Ss ty, of discovering the door. The alarmed porter 
declared, in terrour, that we were lost, inevitably lost; that he 
should never see his wile and children more; and cursed the hour 


he | 


he 


htot « to explore 


tomb 


iV 
1 tomb, on w 


the fearful cave, that would now 
h no fond eye would dwell; and 
loomy contemplation. 


ft the | 
“ome 


iis 


he ened aloud in an ny of despair, at this gl 





] urged him to restrain ins useless lamentations, and seek to grope 
our way In the direction of th vor; and, after having occupied full 
two hours in fru ssly wandermg thr mon 8s many vanous and 
devious turmmngs, as if ina labynath, we at length discovered the 
omeet of our s 
“* Thank heaven!” ex the porter, with frantick jov; ‘then 
I shal! 1 mins “Ww my ! nes! mnd he serzed the ke J 
w was int t do out with such force, that u 
snapped, the uit ‘ y xt y secured in the wards 
Now, now w t! cerned he, throwing himseif on 
tr rroun ‘ wht K A a scTen 
here forev “ Why why I with ? 
It Ss my “ wevVver you r i ‘ r 
fort e falls 
I tried to « seriously alarmed mveeclf: | 
he hecame angry l er sha » talk 
jivats 1a 14 certain prospect ol uy 
lau star FS 


i} “* Heavens!" 


cried he, starting up in terrour; ‘the rats are 
they will devour us before hunger has done its 


gathering round; THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 















































worst.’ , == = 
“T have, all my life, had a peculiar antipathy to these animals; For the New York M 
and confess that, when I found them s tunsb ng over my feet, an sist 
increased shudder of horrour and fear chille i my blood. THE SOUL'S DWE ING 
set uS Stave in one Of the wine-pipes, said my companion 
‘that we may forget, in the excitement of wine, the horrible death Were doth the soul reside? Wher th the soul reside ? 
that awaits us. Yes: let us get drunk! m. ‘ eve N e fickle ear 
‘ h F ' vs I iss ‘ € Now wisdom's voiwe retaining, 
1 refused to adopt this project; and my refusal again drew forth Give = enuant Now e@heinn ¢eltu’s anece 
his reproaches on my being an unlucky man, and his conviction that 
IT had no heart in my body, as he expressed t, or no wife and lieth Does the sweet, flattering tongue Not in that labyrinth of art 
ones ¢ Xpecting me at home, or I would not take matters so easy _A res Th thing, subtle n 
‘How many thoughts did I give to the dear objects to whom ie ' n ~~ feeling. faithtul heart, 
referred, as I now dwelt with anguish on the fearful probability of : OE ee ee eee ree 
niy never again beholding them! We searched in vain for a stone a ai 
or any other implement with which to wrench the lock, or force the PRACTICE AND HABIT 
hinges, both of which resisted all ouretlorts. Hour after hour passed We are born with faculnes and powers capable of almost any- 
away. How interminably long appeared their flight! the silene th such, at leas would carry us farther than can be easily 
only broken by the mingled 1 iches and lamentations of my i \ xercise of those powers which gives 
companion and the increased no 1 Sabuity a SK nyvthing, and leads us toward perfection A 
more Courageous, assaiicd our i iV nw scar ever be ought to the carnage 
conviction of our vevitable deat i i ' ta mm, thoug lus body be as well-propor 
where, probably, our mortal remains wo th s ! n hon ’ 8 S48 supple, an * natural parts not any way 
every trace of identity was destroyed by the ravenous rey 8 around ner I sala mcmg-mast ii the fingers of a musi- 
us My blood ran cold at the reflection; and my heart m it ' 1s Ww ! lly, w vit thought or pains, into regular 
ve thought of them, who were, doubtless, at that moment anxiwusly ! rable mot . Bid them ' ther parts, and they will 
counting the hours of my unusual absence I seized t rm of my iva vour to produc ke thotions in the members not used 
compamon, and F to tier tw I re length of tm ind long practice, to at- 
Here one of the company, proverlial for his obtuseness, and who * rees of a lik y. What incredible and as 
had repeatedly tttempted ’ ter pet tine rat = 1 my t nis ‘ % w find rey rs and tumblers bring ther 
ton, and, in a loud voice, said, “* How do you think, Jekyll, Is s , Sundry In alines nual arts are as wonder 
have got out? f ] se W hthew takes notice of for such, be 
You would have tored your way t > be s ewer l nis iwverva nt, they give n vy to see them. All these 
mpatent at the interrupt 1 more 8 s, a s stat wvol the renct tlmost the conception of 
the butler announced t t the ladies Were wart tea to s ® tators, are t ul « mere eflects of use and 
I ascended to the draw room, fully inten to request the ! 1 Whose bodies ‘ w pecuhar in them from 
sequel of the story; butas ession ot s on pine m- thes ! rsa \s i the body, se it isin the 
panied by the voiwes of the ladies, pre ed 1 ss y of « ra e makes it what it is most, even of those excel 
versation. Ina few days after, b1 some of 1 party, a k Last ! ypwHnents, W vw f ud, 
honed them respecting the cor sion One ce re \ ' ‘ rrowly " t ye t of exercise 
forgotten ali about the story; another sa t tial st 1 off te tm ras te that tel vive tted ths Sone n 
sleep, and so he pesca the ’ f it vow t t 1 r lor . . i \ rfor a « and 
deaf in the left ear, he | I heard 1 i few w . ' s Phos shen f © oth f 
& fourth told me, that a . ' x 1 ' ~ byt Th 
tunity of giving him the par rs vl ac yu is ' Me " \ en ther off ' \ pur ‘ ! me ves 
in the morning papers, not t is study af I vet su if 
( Sequet Vv, to this h l ! “ , “ ! va ’ m 
porter escaped trom tie va , ' " ts 
\ y “ t 
Z ‘4 “ to ww iw s 
A TURKISH CUSTOM r . . " 
hy HEA AN FY ! a | t i sa 
‘ en ' at 
The sun was \ \ nw ] str f fg v : ay ? ‘ 
from Jafla to enjoy t : ‘ lou i trade 
that environ t r ‘ R , Phas : We see 
my attention been attract va " . 2 
some old temp! that Ww sor s " < \ ' 
- \ ‘\ i hy “ find a 
enclosures r secure b V otherwise for , 
ind wupenctra edge of I nf It is \ “ ete - , : 
from the to ' t st es the | R : Ais 
Arnimathea amd te ! sre \ ' Ps , 
ist after the latter rains, when Syna is most it l . ' 
van-track winding thr iit ] ] " y : . " 
{ Sitely sott and wa im Ww tv ! a 
bowers. I passed through t Th porta wit " J 
florid, yet ssilful sculptures, and found mys 1a Ver “ aber 
ness of fruit-trees, msing in rich conf ‘ , . ™ 
which not a single path seemed to w t I were Vas . , 
of orange and lemon-trees, varied « sionally . M 
\ \ ’ 
spring of the ” ‘ t t M | . . 
granate; While, eve wn non, the t mana ras ts . 
with its green or golden clusters, and s ’ . ' . 
languid crest of t pa 
While I was in do sto iIs ty vs ’ 
my ear was caught by the w sof Turk musick . 
lowing the sounds, I emerged ma it r # . 
in the middle “ ih was a foun by ots mur s | : , 
on a delicate mM carpet, a vener 1 s slaves W : 
near him, one of whom, at a litt stance, was t : . yy oe 
lyre. In ins left hand was av ne of Ara 1 po : 
in his mght the serpentine t f his Na or Ss 
When he beheld me, he saluted me w the v of 0 \ 
pressing his hand to his heart, but not msi lw 1 for \ ! . t “ " ! 
intrusion; but he welcomed me with se ecordiality 
me to share his carpet and t his s ‘ i ' 
answering those questions respect European rees and | \ : 
arms, wherem the Easterns « he At ler the s ' ‘- ’ 
sonorous voice Of the muczzin, trom t m rets of Jatlhe , , 
floating on the air. The sun had set; an eciatels \ , ' | ~ : 
and his compamons performed t " tons in the f i | 
kneeling toward Mecca, repeated ther a stom prayers l ‘ 
nsing, the Turkish aga, for s was his rank, invited me to « \\ Be 9 7 
the evening breeze and rccompany mina walk rout his gar j? : 
As we proceeded my compat i] dan orange n , s | | 
a knife from his girdle and cutting the fruit in half ; R i 
moety and threw the other away ‘ ‘ this 
ceremony, Which somewhat excited my surprise At lenet , { y 
quired my opmoen of his fruit I en ed I with s \ . 
its admirable quality, the racy sweetness of its flavour, v ! | ’ d 
teemed unequalled; but I could not refrain from expres ys | % ; 
prise, that of fruit so exquisite, he should so studiously was . - 
considerable a portion 
“ Effendi.”’ said the Ti with a grave, though gra ss 
“to fnends we give only the sunny s . 
| ‘ ] from 
MUTE COURTSHIP—FROM THE PERSIAN, , gem “ ns 
‘ 
RY THOMAS MOORE 
, l ‘) 
Love hatha language of his own = 
A voice that goes , . ° 
From heart to hea whose mystick 
Love only k V3 
The lotus-flower, whose leaves I w : 
« silently 
Far m mW 1s, Will « w 
I worshy : 
The nw v thee I} 
WwW t 6 
With thy * f and f I :, 
I " 
I) , « ‘ ene! ls 
) | « | 
H ‘ y Wee i 
1 ° “es ! ‘ y I s 
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EDITORIAL CORRE 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
BY THEODORE 8. FAY 
A SEA JOURNAL. 


As I leaned over the quarter-rail gazing on the turbulent and foam- 


ing sea, | was conscious how much more free I was from fear, and 


how much more confident in the vessel since I had become accus- | 


tomed to the ocean, than I had been during the first days of the pas- 
sage 
not many ol 
from my bosom when I shall have 
gloomy presages, and when { shall have learned by experience what 
trust may be reposed im the ship, if the pilot sleep not at his post t 


The water to-day has been sublime 


i the ecean-floor sunk bending into valleys, and 


above our heads, and th 
chasms such as one ol 
rit presents an appearance of singular sple n 


country This event 


dour, being a surface of the deepest blac k, which every motion trans 


mutes imto fire 


vater sweeping away trom the prow ol the ship boiling 
nd eddyu t he d d whirls by with great rapidity in broad 
tracks o| d so ies as dazzling as flashes of Venus or Ju 


Is it not thus with the waylarers on the sea of life! Will 
the apprelensions which I now feel, disappear hereafter 


become more familiar with its 


Huge hills hung bursting 


ften admires wlule riding through an undulated 


Every wave top 1s burning, the spray breaks into 


| the little dark hole which serves them for a cabin, there are about 
| sixty, crowded together with scarce sufficient air to breathe. They 
} One man has 


pay about twenty-five dollars each, without food 
eight children, and property to the amount of three hundred pounds 
Of his children, one died at Portsmouth, another he fears is dying 


now, from the effects of the confinement in the steerage. The child 


of one of his fellow-passengers died yesterday, and was to-day sewed 


up In a piece of canvass so as to preserve Its shape to the sight, and 


| 
the flag thrown over it a moment during the brief burial-service—a 


few gathered round to behold it flung into the water. The scene 


was painful, but unaccompamed by the least parade. I saw the poor 


mother sitting alone, and looking sad enough. There is something 
unnaturally painful in thus consigning the remains of one we love 
to the deep. Earth to earth seems almost an instinct, but cold death 
seems colder in the wave 

These poor little children are unconscious of what they leave. Their 


yarents know too well Yet, perhaps, they can scarcely be worse 
| I | : 





off than they have been. Their appearance recalled to me the nar- 


row, filthy, sunless courts and a!leys of London. Perhaps their as- 


sociations of country have been only associations of wo. They have 


escaped from the scenes of their past lives as from a dungeon, and 


now a new and undetined world opens 


to them Perhaps they have 


shrunk from the threats of an unfeeling landlord, whose voice cannot 
reach across the ocean Lhewr pallid worn faces are full of the mi- 
sery of towns and facterics 


We are 


‘The pac ket ship is a currous triumph o modern times 
i t 











his gay apparel torn and stripped; he still draws up his person with 
a military pride, and his countenance expresses a desperate, and I 
think a just indignation. From the desolateness of the deck I re- 
tired to the cabin with a faint hope of improvement, but the cabin is 
gloomier than the deck. Its costly embellishments, satin-wood doors 
and pannels, glass nobs, mahogany slabs, gilded cornices and ever- 
lasting mirrors, seemed to insult by their damp and faded finery the 
general despair. The gentlemen, with forced hilarity and their hands 
in their pockets, stood in angles of forty-five degrees, staggering 
up against the left of the vessel. Some do not make their appearance. 
Some I have not seen for days, except here and there the end of a 
bandana handkerchief or an unhappy boot sticking from a closely- 
drawn birth-curtain; an oceasional groan, or a languid turn asa 
stronger savour of bilge-water is wafted to their noses, comes ever 
and anon from dark corners 

There is a pretty French femme -de-chambre on board named So- 
phie, who has never been at sea before, and who, if I am not consi- 
derably mistaken, has not at present any particular intention of com- 
ing again. She goes about with her mouth drawn down and shrugging 
her shoulders at every splash, the latter gesture, probably, directed 
toward the person or persons who first discovered the art of sailing 
She has been trying to burn sugar and vinegar for her mistress, and 
istile whose feeble | 


' } ! ; ] 
is ignited a yreath mingles with the loath- 


p 
' Hus f+} hil water ‘t leet Y 

some effluvia of the bilge-water without destroying it. Every one 

s dashed by the head-wind except one handsome young Scotchman, 

who continues to eat, drink, laugh and sing, to the mute astonish- 


ment of his dismaved and dying companions. He was the only one 









































piter Par 1 wide flecks and rpentine Imes of flame run along , Sa , | aa i : the } me 2 
the mter bluckne of the dee 1 went forward and elumbed upor Gomiciiated Upon the CCeen niage “4 notes Of a pia eae owl © to-day who really afte his dimner; a half a dozen shivering and 
the vsprit, and sitting astride of it, felt like an ocean-god bac king me Oe ee a ee mgs eae ee eee nehed faces appeared around the table, peeking timidly and du- 

ss e have fresh meat, and mulk, warm bread, et Sea ivel biously into t dishes, but the attractions of roasted ducks and 
one of my obedient billows. A sea voyager may be, at least in part, || | : , ae 

; ; however, is capa ie of being yet more improved upon Warm baths  smok potatoes were we ik as th vere silent A sip of soup, a nib- 
re oon , C7 RNCSS Ss See wT — si nk taal might be introduced and odours to destroy thi etfluy aot Inige-water t it lot t ! lt it ‘ ] 

y : I 1 I q' ‘ Cé ead, ( iif of acus d, and ion One alter the other quieuly 
There is de n ft fine days after bad we Ihe blane Cabins might be so constructed as to admit the through a small drew, while the gale went on increasing and the ship almost 
heavenly air and the a, eaten gl tee al ae side window to each. ‘The births, sofas, and dinner-tables with thei olled ove Chis continued all nig No one slept Me sca at 
Fenian : rap — » tamil to wii seats, might be hammock-sw ¢ W ed ‘ © the « es was closed. dd 
you are ‘ i ( sin summer, and the bright siti ve Manis, ¢ Ss, SCre is ad excla ous Of apprehensions a 
mornings Phi et COne it blows vou fair on your course It is said that the haddock-tish yet bears the perpetuated mark of ) een vid announce the general discoinfor 
The pleasu ol I A 1 me » distract the mund, and the our Sav rs i roaches Many o s did not end to dis se the detern it 
entel mel ‘ ed trom w ine the variations of the deep, apis os Tre Sess st e, neve o be suc 1 fool as to 
and 1 Word The chanes poy ince ol a ! \ ve - » many spects a retreat from the work Phe co rsea D daw ned t least it should have done so by 
h ce ' aiid wing Gecusionaiie w vind vaves do not wear ‘ eay on the d the . ‘ on vik 1 afte staggered out of a 
the ‘ y linc leisurely « vays of tie al the ee consuming exeiteme of cities ‘ ve kfasted, of the bit of leathern toast and the tea 
sacle ( : ' ee , Phe we tw I st 0 these land series of slops could be t da breaktast, by cand ght. W 

: ' , - wer te cs t e acts upo ‘ A reied, re smiy nerves at s ‘ d t »could prevent sea-sickness ! 

1 dar Fi ( ck stmultaneo st aa uw i Ina t est | he od as . l Phere t ellent old no s, abo SeVE ¥-two, wit! 

leaw ‘ d the elocity of | t ‘ tai f om tains Is not bo u ‘ ‘ snes 1 warrulity « e, whom eve on 
\\ , us 1 ’ It might we ee \ ‘ ese brawlers to t ne ol kK r ! eir dysre on — \ H talks rpe . , 

An 1 " e of sea Arabs o d Gasne my lace, s¢ does ot . ev ew ‘ lists i wavs of his pecul tro es OI 

t ‘ Phe idles. Min a , a City dt », his bruises s symptoms, his appetite, ¢ ‘ 

tof its . sons rhe | His d : aid this wrebched # 

Yo ’ ( " i “ . : ‘ 9 ‘ ¥ s st we t, ang et sas if some n cious § r ( 

t ‘ | il isses to ) dl © sp ‘ . 

P | \ t ecimens, yo co ; s i nu tor the « ct of every accident He is a strik con- 
nie thev a , , ‘ t Ss nece Vv to . ‘ our nd . . m st to the Sco in, whe ly vigerous vouth nothing touches 
‘ a ( ( oO ( ‘ , weet ot | : ‘ he dare > Is His eve ever droops, storm or ¢ i s all the same to m. We 
tility ‘ ‘ thie ) A saieeaticis oe . . SUS TUSSY , tulate elves ill eve ‘ es t of kindness r 
lence with o o s ‘ ‘ e, re \ die “~— ‘ WN s our) kind, considerate d« 
ever ¢ dre , . : \n ¢ bi (am ses, riots, | ‘ king or gamt 

No | , re . B al | sutt ‘ Lhe ‘ rT y 
,uo ‘ ( ‘ | let Tie t ol M - - 8 ol . > ‘ . 4 srpege . 

padi SRB MBO RE SN ITB BAS ae ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 
that i sy ol s | ‘ : 
nee cst ar vhen | ee ‘ ( + i 
: é ere » kind of thick e, bound i THREE DAYS AT LIF SNEIDECKER'’S, 
" = come to’ m ( it oO 0K atic ( i 1\ kK a3 = 
, ‘ ; SR Sa aaa ey will of the se l love a A ER HUNT 
} vime to ve st _— I sVs ni which we hunt is this ] i ( ve s ds 
' j o ol (); ol eb s Have | ever spo \ s \ \ spaces, on the s ( t olw Lis occupies 
TT \ t wh upor s S }) ' “ ( \ sportsi while others, 1 irties Of two, Ww each aco é 
ay ae ee ; e well while t st nw long do they Aft f de ds, enter the forest abi ‘ lep nd beat it on 
ther e . “ He be . | restless n woke toa l va ‘ da \ t ! ct o sides of © rive 
cont ) wel , etween a fair w ‘ 0 The s s now rolling vie Ibe ho s give tongue when they come ‘ 1 scent, and the 

all t ‘ ‘ \ \ rest of | lentiy, the Daromvere spended over the ¢ S les us er, fine t iselves sued, ge by t to the water, which 

rr 1 il ert with 0 e ar lhe vessel tren co eree sounds s Only on two feet deep, is ey a down the current, 

\I ' | ) l sn ol tle ‘ nN ( ec wal e sweep and dash t o “ SS 

Vi " ‘ . ‘ “ 1a look " ' vii ‘ ol stin Vs ¢ roar ¢ ¢ rising gat " ips the mos l Woke ur and the suse was silent long 

ude , — solemn sound ' eis re t Wink s e crash ‘ vindow, looked forth at the we ‘ ‘ 

\ 3 c.. swe with one ru npuise toa iro across the ¢ ( ces e next roo \ vas 0 st edir min 

Only a SOs | stil} l any v0 a st s ) te " t pa m, told me that old Lutfy’s da ers were leaving 

1} urs , d yo to pieces, the tones of the ers be “ thie es und soon afterward there was a gene stir tl out 

“Sa erable pressure; the slamming of doors, the din of the 1-rooms 

\ t A ccasio ’ t strikes We found a famous breakfast ready for us when we descended, 

Ste . t s, the « t trunks, box ‘ s, ete. € das splav of shooting-dresses 

‘So ck ‘ a “ Tix ents whe As Ss st t ene every | ost marked figure ong those who 1 come to join us 

Geen 3 a s ve \ s Phe people mt eighbourhood, was old Joha Murray, a tall, gaunt Indian, 

“Aya @ t \ = | tte vie ) desy 1 Most o sey irs of ave, s ito be or ol the r i ot the power- 

‘Now, B em s de some le 1 the careless t of Montauk Indians, thirty « ty of whom still hold a cer- 

Steward, a soib snd W eX . STs 0 s to degree of pr et e ‘ e state of New- 

Av. av.s seats t emsely ( 4, or chim atm V e|) York e eastern extr sland, termed Montauk-r« 

l eis dj no I she ‘ | ( ) e most entec! the poor ste tins ie small lake XK n ted er 
sively s x every ss ers ve descended to a correspond ree ol sery adi fish He is the most famous hunter about the country, and always 

* THeave t “ © eX whe © stew ) clismally ‘ che va, Sie nd wretches ‘ ittaches himself to shooting-parties, making himseil useful in pulling 
vered the « xt to ‘ r-da stewa ‘ s sac ec ot ducks to the heavy waves, the 1 boat, or conducting strangers ‘ ri stands t king 

* Gracious powers! the fit of October!" she ened, clasy v is muilkless, t ens ex sted ; the verv sheep have an a care, where he can, to reserve the be wsition for himself He 
hands, when some one mentioned the day of the menth } re; t very CKS appear LOOK for a dry place Lo wears a green baize jacket, and rough drab ¢ sers, and his coun 

served, w particular admiratic when I first came o yard, a!| tenance is more than half concealed by a slouched white hat. A thin 

There is a crowd of pale-faced, worn, and sad-looking people in neely cock, with the re of an emperour. He has re-,! grizzly beard, which wo ld escape attention, were it not for the 
the steerage, going to America ta live without labour or money In || treated inte the darkest corner of the coop, lean, ragged, drenched—" swarthy shade ef his complexion, announces the frailty of some 
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squaw in his maternal line of ancestors, the visage of the pure Indian 
being devoid of that hoary ornament, and suggests, at the same time, 
the accident to which he may owe his European name. Nor are the 
hopes of his civilization, which you are thus led to infer, in any way 
disappointed in your further experience of him, for he continually 
exhibits the most indisputable evidence of redemption in an Indian 
—a tender susceptibility to the love of inebriating liquors. 

Our breakfast-table was joined by a veteran sportsman, in a bluish- 
gray jacket, with the mouth of a tin trumpet protruding from the 
bosom of his waistcoat, as he sat epposite to me. A couple of stark 
grave deer-hounds sat erect, one on each side of him; and a long, 
cruel-looking fowling-piece was reared up in the window-recess be- 
hind. “Such.” thought I, “1s the vision which disturbs the forest 
slumbers of the timid deer 

Three of us, in addition to the old Indian, were appointed to the 
stands, and I obtained by lot the second choice, and selected the 
third stand, about two miles up the river. T., having the last choice, 
got the first stand ; a gentleman who was a stranger to us, having 
selected the second. Old John Murray was to leave me at the third 
stand with the boat, and then to take his way through the forest to 
the fourth, called the Buck’s-horns 

My cousin G., being familiar with the forest, had followed it's 


. Which was above all 





paths, on horseback, for Morris's st 
After breakfast, T., the stranger, and myself, got into the small 
boat on the mill-pond, managed by old John Murray. He soon pulled 


us across the pond, and we entered 


he natural river, which vanes 


from fifteen to twenty vards in width 














The water was as clear as crystal; in some places, dark moss and 
long green weeds grew from the bottom, and waved out with the 
current ; in others, each clear white pebble was as distinctly seen, 
as if there were no wate wove it Shrubs and brush-wood, in the 

tumnal hues ot orange, purple ee ind crimso rew ckly to 
the very verge of the stream ; and tall fir-trees, their branches droop 
ing with long, melancholy-'ooking moss, reared thernselves at every 
few yards above the y cerwe 
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was all that came from John Murray, until the hou 


our return 


Placing the beautiful doe, whose gentle countenance cost mi 
ies “Git ol sal o Be 
ane’ as I stooped t use he 1: the forward part of the I 


took a seat bestriding her, and the old Indian in the stern steered 
us down the current. We took in the other sportsmen on our way 
down the river, the second of whom, the stranger, told me he had 
wounded a deer 

We found the hunters, who had rode after the hounds, already re 
turned to the Connetquut Hotel, and old Litfy bestirring himself 
about dinner 

All who set out in the hunt, whether they follow the hounds, or 
take stands on the river, have an equal share in the spoils, and old 
The dis- 


charge of three guns in quick succession, 1s the signal for withdraw- 


Sneidecker's is the general rendezvous after the chase 


ing from the forest; then the horsemen collect the hounds, and take 


their way home through the forest paths, and the boat drops dow: 


} I 
the river, touching at stand after stand, taking in each sportsman, and 
his deer, if he has had the fortune to kill one In the latter case, 


t } 


the boat is apt to run upon every shoal in the river, to come to a 


halt, and to stick fast, as obstinately as some testy old horse, who 


conceives himself to be overtasked An oar will occasionally break 





in an effort to dislodye it, and some unlucky sportsman, too strenuous 


in his exertions, will plump into the stream. An aceident of the kind 


rene rally seems to satisty the spleen ol the boat, which then mses over 
the shoal, and at length bears her cargo to the foot of the n or 
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DRAMATICN PRAGMENTS, 


THE BRIDAL—A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS, 


rie ene by B 


To leave with me! 
Jal. With dread? 
Mel. You wonder, sir, 
At what vou know You're urgent to be gone 
You breathe not freely, yet your lungs are sound; 
You're healthy, and your cheek’'s of sickly hue ; 
And when you look"d upon me now, it was 
As one, that says, ** God help him" im his heart 
What are these men’ Whence comes it they are here? 
Was't by vour own advice you brought them, or 
Direction of another’ Must 1 needs 
Be so.aced with their g ¥ company 
Jax. They are here by order, sir 
Mel. If that be so, 
Then know I, why they're here. Good friend, a word 
You'll stay with me’ I would have some one by 
Some human eve to look on what is done 





’ 





"Tis drear to die alone a death like this (Archas turnug.) 

What!’ hast not strength to see, what thou shouldst find 

} have the strength to bear Then hie thee her 

Vet one request. I pray a cup of wine 

And then good night. You go to bring it met 
laa. Id Pru’ Ancnas 


MELANTIUS coolly walks up to the men and surveys them 


Mel. You have seen service 
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Mel. For what I know I have not ; yet so want, 
l can’t betieve but it is here. 
Eve. Thy dagger! 

Yes 


Mei. Yes. 

Eva. Thou wouldst kil) me’? Here is one, my brother. 

Mel. Cive it me—’Tis bloody ! 

Eva, Is it? 

Mel, Reeking yet: 

As from adeed new done. Whose gore is it! 

The tyrant’s? Speak Evadne,—Hast thou turned 

From a lost angel into the wasting spirit 

Of retribution? Is 1 the tyrant's blood ?— 

Why, sister, dost not speak | and what dost mean 

By that unearthly Jook, as though a corse 

Stood there, and glared upon me! Powers of grace : 
Tho changest more and more! The little light 

Thine orbs had left, seems gone.—Thy lineaments 
Grow sharp '—Their hue, that ashy was before, 

Looks ashy now to that !—Thy frame contracts, 

Like something that was vanishing—sebstance now, 
Now air'—My heart is cow'd before thee! Where 

’T was all a conflagration, nothing lives 

But freezing horrour now! Speak, speak, Evadne, : 
What artthou? Life ordeath! What artthou!? Speak 

Eva. A murderess ! 

Mel. Embrace me.—Smile, my sister 

Eva. Lo, an oblation to thy injured honour 

Mel. Itis accepted. Smile, Evadne, smile. 

Eva. Nor seemed it yet enough. I saw thee by me, 
And when I struck, look'd in thy fiery ey 
To see if thou wast pleased ;—’T was scowling still, 

And seemed to say to me—"* Thou work’st by halves, 
Evadne' To no purpose dost thou slay 
Thy paramour, if thou remain’st behind. 
Follow the tyrant! Follow him '” 
Mel. "Twas a fiend, 
And not thy brother, so commanded ! 

Eva. Nay, twas thyself! thyself, Melantius, as 
Thou look’dst that hour upon me, when thy poniard, 

By thy fierce honour on thy sister drawn, 

Flashed in her face, like light’ning sent from heaven, 
To strike and melt her sin-encrusted sou! ! 

* Follow the tyrant '” thou didst seem to say ; 

Nor did I think thee wrong to wish me dead— 

A loathsome worm upon the healthful leaf 

Of thy fair honour feeding '—I resolved 

To do thy bidding, my Melantius ! 

Mel. No, not for a thousand worlds ! 

Eva. Thoud'st have me live? 7 

Mel.—Ay, my poor sister'—kiss me! (She sinks into his arms.) 


' 





Evadne recovers only to acknowledge that she has swallowed 
poison, which soon after destroys her—she lives long enough, how- 
ever, to clear the fame of Aspatia, who has followed Amuintor since 
the hour of his second bethrothal, in the disguise of a page ; and the 
piece terminates with the renewed vows of the lovers over the dead 
body of her whom an unscrupulous tyrant had made the instrument 
of so much misery. The new king is present, and Amintor con- 
cludes the last words of the play with that passage, which, having 
such peculiar application to the habits of Charles the Second, caused 
him to lay ar interdict upon the representation of “ The Maid’s 
Tragedy 

« Prince, may this to thee be an example, 


To rule with temper. For, on lusttul kings, 
Unlooked-for sudden deaths from heaven are sent ” 


The courtly Waller, it is known, attempted to restore this play to 
the stage by the substitution of a termination less distasteful to royal 
ears: but his alteration did not secure its reproduction; and with 
Betterton, whose death was accelerated by his exertions in the part 
of Melantius, the last in which he ever appeared, the Maid's Trage- 
dy died as an acting drama, until revived by the genius of Sheridan 
Knowles, as laid under contribution by McCready, now the worthy 
successor of Betterton in his famous character 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


LADY BLUE'S BALL. 
BY MRS c.B WILSON 


“So warmly we met,” and so closely were jumbled, 
Like pigeons in pies, for the rooms were too small ; 

1 was fearful my new satin dress would be tumbled, 
As | gazed in a corner at Lady Blue's ball 

Some attempted to dance, but ran 'gainst each other; 
Some flirted, some fainted ; hut tars agreed all 

They had ne'er before witness’d a crowd or a smother, 
Till jamm'd on the staircase at Lady Blue's ball 


A dance! ‘tis a heaven, if agirl’s not neglected, 
And has plenty of partners to come at her call; 
And many a mirror’s bright surface reflected 
Soft smiles and warm biashes at Lady Blue's ball ' 
Mammas sat aside, (for eldest sons looking,) 
Whose daughters had beauty, but no cash at all; 
Younger brothers (in thought) were the boght thousands booking 
Qf those girls who Aed tortunes at Lady Blue's ball. 





And some they were waltzing, and others quadnilling, 
* All pair'd, but not match'd,” young and old, short and tall 
While some in sly corners were cooing and billing 
Notes at sight, and of hand, at my Lady Blue's bal! 
Thus fashion’s gay crowd goes on flirting and whirling, 
As they mingle together, the great with the small; 
And what's life but a dance, too, where, twisting and twirling, 
We jostle each other to get through the ball 








THE THREE SISTERS, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE PHCRNICIAN, BY BE. L. BULWER 


In an age which two or three thousand years ago was considered 
somewhat of the earliest, but which geologists have proved to have 
been but as yesterday, Iao-pater reigned over those districts known 
to historians by the name of Phenicia. An honest, arbitrary, good 
sort of king he was; not altogether unlike our Henry the Ehth— 
only he was not quite so much master of his own house. Her majesty 
led him a troublesome life—into the particulars of which we need not 
enter, seeing that people in this virtuous age have a disinclination to 
seandal, and that the Greeks have made some of the best stories suf- 
ficiently familiar in that budget of gossip which they call a Mytho- 
logy. Rerenons ad nos moutons : ! 
sons and daughters without 
Among them, by a left-handed marriage, were three young 


lao-pater had a very large family 
number 
ladies, called, in the language of that day, Aza, Merthyne, and Insla 
Respecting these princesses, we find a tale recorded in one of the ma- 


nuseripts consulted by Sanchoniathon, in his work on the Se rpent, 


which has not hitherto been published 


Iu the latter days of lao-pater his subjects were visited by a most 


terrible species of madness. Each man fancied he saw a hornble 
dragon upon the back of his neighbour, and was instantly seized with 
a furious desire to attack the monster. ‘Thus, the moment your 
back was turned, half-a-dozen of your countrymen made a rush at 
you, one with a sword, to hew, another with a saw, to saw ; a third 
with red-hot pincers, to pluck off, the creature of their unagination 
if no other weapon was at hand, they fastened on you with their 
nails and teeth. What made this malady more singular, while their 





victim perished under their mutilations, they kept congratulats 
hun on his approaching delivery from the dragon The more he bel- 


lowed for mercy, the worse he fared: when once attacked m this 


manner, his fate was sealed, and, as he gave up the vhost, his tor- 
g they had done anything wrong, shrug- 


| menters, instead of suspect 


ged their shoulders, and cried—** ‘This comes of the dragon 








So dreadful were the ravages and slaughter resulting trom this m- 
sanity, that his mayesty’s dominions were nearly depopulated lao 
| pater, in a great fright lest his own back should be caught sight of, 


shut himself up in his palace ; and all prudent persons, following the 


royal example, kept themselves im-doors, with the backs screwed 


tight against the wall. ‘The soothsayers killed nine millions and torty- 


two birds, and jour hundred thousand sows, but the entrails of the 
victims were obstinately silent on the occasion, nor could any remedy 

for the growing evil be suggested by councillor or priest 
At length, one mght, Aza dreamed a dream. She thought that 
the great deity, No-No, appeared to her, and sard—* Arise, go forth 
into the city, and the people shall be delivered trom the curse.”’ And 
Aza, the next morning, sought lao pater, who had crept ito a hole 
Aza told 


of the wall, so that nothing but his face was discernible 


her dream, and implored permission to obey the divine command 


* Do as vou like, my dear child,” said the king; 


“but don t come 


so close to me: and mind, wherever you go, that you proclaim it to 
be high treason to atte mpt to peep at my bac h As tor other peo- 
ple’s backs—it is not my aflai 


When Aza went forth from the palace, she repaired to the royal 


gardens, and amused herself with catching the most beautiful but- 
tertles she could tind 


meshes, mconceivably fine, she took her way into the great street 


Having put them into a litte net of silver 


Scarcely had she gone three paces, when she heard a tremendous 
uproar and hallooing ; and prese ntly a young man, more beautiful 


than words can describe, come bounding up the street 


less, and fnghtened out of his wits, and fell exhausted at the feet of 


: pale , breath 

the princess 
* Save me! 

ger in this city, and a whole mob are at my heels, swearing | have 


save me he cried out “Tam an unh ippy stran- 
As long as | Spoke to them tace to tace they 
overwhelmed me with eivilites. But the moment I turned! 
here they are!" 
zens, some with hatchets, some with pincers, some with long hooks 


—/all for the dragon)—now thronged, hot and panting, to the spot 


a dragon on my back 





And, in fact, a score or two of tierce-looki g citi- 


At the sight of Aza they halted abruptly — lor there was something 
in her face so serene and lovely, that even those wretched maniacks 
felt the soothing influence of her beauty 

* My friends,”’ said Aza, in a voice of sweet command, “ what 
would you with this young man 

“The dragon 


hoarse with screammg—* He has a dragon on 


4 the dragon ! shouted a dozen voices, already 


his back ; we would 
not harm him for the world '—a most charming young man '—but 
the dragon, your royal highness—the dragon '” 

* | have taken it off the stranger's back,” said the princess, mildly 
See, here it is 


So saving, she opened her hand, and away the w on ol the most 


Behold the ternble monster that so appals you 


beautiful purple and gold buttertlies that ever was seen 

As the insect fluttered and circled to and fro, the crowd stared at 
it with open mouths 

* Bless me,’ ered one of them, “and that’s what we took for the 
dragon——so jt 1s!" “ 

*Hollo! you sir!” cried another, lifting up his hatchet against a 
last speaker, who had unwittingly turned round and exposed his own 

| back—** The dragon ts on you J’ 

“Hold! exclamed Aza, arresting the madman’s arm. * The 
god No-No has changed all your dragons mto buttertles.” Wath 
that she turned aside, and, unperceived by the crowd, emptied the 
silver net. ‘lhe air was filled with butterflies. The crowd stared 
again; first at the msects, then at the princess, then at one another 
Fortunately, at that time the god No-No thought 
nity to thunder: the omen completed the cure—and the meb woke 
all at once from their delusion 


ta good Opportu- 


Twenty men in their senses are sometimes enough to convert a 
multitude of maniacks; and those who were now convinced that 
dragons were butterflies, went about proclaimmg the miraculous 
fact, till at last they persuaded or frightened the rest of the citizens 
into that behef. But searce was this ¢ pidemick over, than a new 
disease seized this ill-fated people They took it into their heads, 
that Iao-pater, in order to punish them for their recent inhumanity, 
had covered the streets with mvisible man-traps ; and the moment 
this crotchet seized them, not a mother’s son would bi dge a toot! 
There—where the idea first entered a man—there he stood, as stil! 
He would not even stir for food.” 


as a stone Phousands were 





starved to death. Business was SUS] nded 
attacked with the rot 
Poor Aza found all her exhortations and artifices useless; and 


he whole city seemed 


was returmug sorrowfully to the palace with the young stranger, 
who was lost in astonishment at the singular set into which he had 
fallen, when she met her youngest sister, Merthyne, wiio was then 
a child 

“ You are surprised to see me here,” 
god No-No has just appeared to me 


said the latter; * but the 
* Merthyne,’ 


» shall be delivered from the 


said the god, 


‘arise, go into the city, and the peo; 








curse ' 
* T am surprised,” said Aza, who, with all her amiable qualities 
could net help being a little jealous that her sister was favourec 
equally with herself; “Tam surprised that the god No-No shoul 
appear to such a child as you are 
ple don’t always tell the truth.” 


1 
| 
But no matter ; only some peo- 


This last aphorism contained a very just sarcasm; for Merthyne 
was by no means scrupulously veracious. But then she told fibs 
with so much grace and so little malice, and was altogether such a 


charming, smiling, pretty little creature, that she was the darling of 


the whole family. She made no reply to Aza’s taunt ; but, shaking 
her golden locks archly, went singing through the streets 


She soon came to a grave old judge, who was stand ng spell- 


bound on one leg, net daring |» pat down the other, thoug 





he was 
ready to drop with fatigue 


satis 2 - , 
Bless your gray hairs,” cried Merthyne gaily ; “why, how voung 


you look! I need not wish you long life—you'll live these fifty 
years 1 

“You are very good, child,” said the judge gruffly; “ but how 
I am to live long with a greet man-trap ready to catch me by the leg, 
is more than iad 

*Man-trap! Stuff!” interrupted Merthyne; “* come, I want 
you to play at hide-and-seek with me 

So saying, the little princess picked up a straw that lay on the 
ground, and began tickling the yndge’s foot, as it hung rampant in the 
air, till at last he was forced, between scolding and laughing, to put 
it down. No sooner had he done this, than little Merthyne drew a 
rattle from her bosom, and began skipping before him, and sounding 











the rattle so merrily in his ears, that the old judge could not, for the 
life of him, withstand it 
* You provoking little creature,” he cried, ** I must and will have 





a kiss from these laughing lips 
“Catch me if you can,” cred Merthyne, skipping and rattling 

with all her might.” 

Away ran Merthyne, and the judge 

He could not go fast, indeed ; 


The judge made a start 
hobbled after her as fast as he could 
for, besides that he was gouty, he had the pleasure to find, that, m 
the ground, he took away the great baked pieces 
of clav on which he had been standing, and which, in that city, an- 
And there was this beautiful 
and there was the gouty 
r aller her, with two huge picees ol pavement 


Away they went through the market-place ; 


hfting his feet fron 


swered the purpose of paving-stones 


cing, meteor-like, before him ; 





old yudge 
sticking to his feet! 
and so seductive was Merthyne’s rattle, and so contagious was the 
judge's unwonted friskiness, that evervbody they passed forgot the 


man-t s, and scampered after them; each, like the judge, taking 





up the piece of clay on which he stood The noise of this extraor- 
dinarv crowd, all dane ing, al d lav ching, and « latteri g through the 
streets, was so great. that those who were in their houses ran to the 
windows; but no sooner did they see the procession, and catch a 


glance at Merthyne’s glad eves, than they ran out, carrying the floor 


with them at the soles of their shoes 


In this manner Merthyne had gone through the whole city, and 


was now leading the dance round the palace, when old lao-pater 


hunself popped his head out of his door, and saw the new mania that 
had seized upon his subjects 
“Did ever king rule over such a strange people! 


‘what ts to be done now’ 


ened he ; 
W here are the pric sts and soothsavers *” 

* Dancing away, vour majesty, as mad as the rest of them,” said 
the grave Insla, a vour yr woman ol a very serious cast Of character 

** More shame for them,” * Yet I must own I feel 
the fidgets myself. What a dear little creature that Merthvne is! 
ini—tum—tira—tra 


said the king 





Zounds! my feet itch to have a dance! I 





rea 

“ My dear father,” said Insla, “ this morning I dreamed a dream 
The god No-No appeared to me, and said, *Insla, it shall come to 
pass that thon shalt see men dan rwith the clouds at their feet 
When thou lookest at them, go torth, and thei feet shall be released 
from the clay 


said the king; “it must be 


tie god, No-No, 


That would be a great comfort,” 
very fatiguing to be so heavily shod. Go, my child; 
must never be disobeved.”” 
Having thus got the king's permission, Insla went into the back 
garden, where there was at that time ano d balloon, (for we are not 
e new ventors we think for it had notl 


tine ind was thrown iside as ay ect 


wen used for a long 


t old-fashioned lumber She 


summoned slaves to arrange and inflate t illoon ; and, inthe 





meanwhile, went into the treasury and selected yeweis of extra- 


ordinary lustre These she fastened to gold threads, so fine as to be 


invisible at a littl and hav mounted the balloon, she 





suspended the he sides of the aerial vehicle The slaves 


eut the string, and lr sla slowly ascended into the air, and sailed over 


' ‘ 


the heads of the clamorous multitude At the sight { 


of the pendant 
jewels glittering m= the sunlight, the crowd stood stll; and even 





Merthyne suspende di her rattle 


Insla, in a sonorous and majestick voice, 





“Sons of men 
** behold the proper objects of desire Rach of these \« wels is more 
See! they hang but little above your 


vou have but to leap negh enough to sp them '" 





The crowd turned their bewildered eyes to Mertiivne for so had 
that miscinevous little baggage fascinated them, that they would not 


But Merthyne was her- 


have stirred a step without her mstigation 


























self dazzled, childhke, by jewels; and s k o her rat le, she 
trippe d to the spot over which the balloon hovered, and be van to 
juinp as Migh as she cou 1, in order to catch a superb emerald, that 
seemed just within her reach. Her example was instantly followed ; 
the judges and the soothsavers, | old and the voung, all began to 
jump, and with sué reartiness and enereav, that, one alter the other, 
they kicked otf the clods of clay that had stuck to their feet, and they 
seemed im a fair way of catching the balloon and all its treasures, 
when Insla, scemg her olnect was eflected, mounte ! grad Ly 

her, and vat ed from the disap ed eves of the crowd 

It was then that a sudden splendo oke over the whole citv, and 

»soolhsavers lk ton the ound, erving out, “the god, No-No'”’ 
A mighty and gigantick shadow, like that of some Colossus, «rew 
into shape in the midst of the blaze of lig Lasweet low voice 
thus spoke 

* Well have ve performed vour parts, « iters of Iao-pater ; and 
immortal life have von obtamed as vour reward. For thee 
other progeny, oh, ku r' os reserved t destiny of translatn 
skies Human, as vc are, ve w » yore s vods vy manv or 
nerations, and in the fairest lands Jut the emmre of Aza, Mer 
thyne, and Insla will be more px ent more durable. Go forth, 
ve Blessed Three, over the whole world; ne orne aloft to Olvm 
pus, but destined to hold vour sway below, ever the heart beats, 
and the mind aspires Take with von the of eternal youth, ‘ 
be known among mortals by names hono dom everv tor ( 
Crarity, Horr. a Pair 

Thus ends the apologue t ‘ . uv I ve no 
doubt that the story is perfectly true ia vs often listened to 
the rattle of Merthvne, and ed ont of Insla s 
Aza, or Charity, I confess I neve t sure « t ng he 
in polite society 

A LONG Noset.—Napoleon used to say, ** Strange as it may apne 
when I want ood headwork done, I « ovided his 
education has been suitable. w ’ r nos His breat wid 
and free, and his brain, as w shits rsa cvo r 
In my observation of me . Lhave alm tL invarlauly kk wu a LON” hit 
and a long head to go together 
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THE DRAMA. 


NEW-YORK STAGE IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


To perform our promise, we recur to the play-bill of November, 
1761, given in the last number of the Mirror. 

And first, Mr. Douglass. We have already said that he married 
the widow of Lewis Hallam, the first of the name known in the 
history of our stage. He appears here as Mr. Stricktland, a charac- 
ter requiring talent and powers in the actor, somewhat similar to 
those necessary for the performance of Ford and Kitely. Mr. Don- 
glass was a large man, if not a great actor; and his subsequent 
office of judge, in Jamaiva, indicates an early school, or academuck 
education. He played Falstatf and many characters of dramatick 
unportance 

Of Mr. Quelch, the representative of Frankly, we know nothing 
but that he played the parts of the fine gentleman. 

Mr. Morris, at this time acting as Bellamy, is well-remembered by 
some now living, as the representative of the old men in comedy and 
farce. He lived to extreme old age, was for years a member of Wig 
nell’s Philadelphia company, playing until the cracked voice and 
shuffling gait, once assumed, were, although the cause of laughter, 
but the melancholy tokens of decayed mortality. 

The Hallam, whose name stands opposite to the gay and gallant 
Ranger, is the “old Hallam’ of the “old Amencan company,” long 
the delight of thousands throughout this continent, from the year 
1760 nearly to 1800, in tragedy, comedy and farce—from Hamlet 
and Ranger, to Serub and Mungo. 

Mr. Allyn, from his playing Jack Meggot, appears to be the fop 
of the company. Of Sturt, Tomlinson and Tremain, nothing is 
known. 

Clarinda, the fine lady and heroine of the comedy, is played by 
Mrs. Douglass, the mother of the man who performs Ranger. She 
came to this country with the first Lewis Hallam, from Goodman's 
Fields theatre, London, where she was the heroine when Garnek 
made his first appearance before a London audience, on the same 
stage. 

Mrs. Hallam, the wife of the Hallam performing Ranger, plays 
Mrs Stricktland. 
native who trod the stage 
here for vears as “* 
band and the theatre early in life, and never re-united to either 

Jacintha is in the bill, to be played by Mrs. Morris; and the name 
may recall to the minds of some still living, the actress who, after 


She was an American, and probably the first 
Although the mother of the actor known 
young Hallam,” she was separated from her hus- 


the revolution, delighted them as the Lady Teazle of the School for 
Scandal, and the Kathleen of the Poor Soldier; but this is not the 
Mrs. Morris of the bill of Chapel-street: she was drowned in crossing 
Powles’ Hook ferry shortly after this period, and Morris married the 
fine lady-comedian, who remained as such until after the opening of 
though certainly then 
out of date to represent the impress of the fashionable world of 1794 

The first Mrs. Morris of our theatre appears, likewise, by the 
Chapel-street bill, to have been a singer, as her name stands oppo- 
site to Phillida; and Mr. Sturt, who appears merely as Buckle, in 


the Chestnut-street theatre, in: Philadelphis 





the comedy, in the opera performs Damon, the principal part. Tom- 
linson might likewise have been a singer, as he plays in the opera ; 
but in those days, and long after, the songs might “ be said or sung,” 
or cut out, to accommodate the powers of the company. When 
O' Keefe’s Poor Soldier was the delight of New-York, in 1789, there 
was not a singer in the cast but Mrs. Henry. 

Mrs. Allyn and Mrs. Crane remain to be mentioned; but we can 
only say of the first, that she “doubled” Lucetta with the milliner, 
a practice very common in former days: of the last—nothing. 

Our worthy fellow-citizen of old. Mr. Hugh Gaine, who printed 
the play-bills and sold tickets at the Bible and Crown, 1s remembered 
by some yet living. We have seen an advertisement of his, ear! er 
than 1761, in wluch, after “ printer, bookseller and stationer,” fol- 
lowed “ from Ireland,” and “ at the old printing-office in Hanover- 
square.” 

In the work which Mr. Dunlap is now preparing, on the subject 
of New-York history, we hope to find all that can be known of the 
early theatre in our city, both from his researches and his own 
reminiscences. The annals of the old theatre in John-street, before 


the revolution, and during the time it was occupied by the officers of 
“his most gracious majesty’s army and navy,” when some of the 
gentlemen wore petticoats and some of their ladies breeches, would 
make a very amusing portion of local history ; nor would a chapter 
upon the New-York theatre, from 1785 to the death of George 
Frederick Cooke, be less entertaining: in the hands of a thinking 
man, both might prove instructing. 








THE FINE ARTS. 


lglad of it—for Augustus was getting into suc! 


OLD ENGRAVERS. 


We gave, in our last number, some comments and facts respecting 
the early state of the theatre in New-York, and continue them in 
this number of the Mirror; but, as if one piece of antiquity but 
ushers to another, we have been introduced to a specimen of the art 
of engraving, as practised in New-York, one hundred and thirty-four 
years ago. This induced us to turn to Dunlap’s history of the * Rise 
and Progress of the Arts of Design in America,” and we found that 
he gives Nathaniel Hurd, who flourished at Boston in 1764, as “ the 
first engraver in our country, in point of time,” that came within 
his knowledge at the time of publishing his work, which 1s dated 
in 1834. Now we find an engraver in New-York in 1703, sixty-one 
years before Hurd, of Boston. There is de posite din the New-York 
Historical Society's Library, a very well-executed certificate, taken 
out by a fireman in March, 1703, which is ornamented with a repre- | 
sentation of a fire-engine at the bottom, and at the top with a vig- | 
nette, giving a view of part of our city in flames, with the fire-com- | 
panies of the time busily employed in extinguishing the conflagra- | 
tion—the engines more resembling those now im use, than the’ 
cocked-hats and queues of the men correspond with the costume of }4 
our firemen. The engraver of this vignette signs his work “ Godwin, | 


sculpt. ;” and, as we recollected an engraver af that name recorded | correspondence with 


in the work on artists above-mentioned, we turned to the page, and 
find that, probably, the Godwin of 1703 (or perhaps of 1650) was 
the grandfather of Abraham Godwin, who engraved in New-York 
unmediately after the war of the revoliuon, 


tinguished families 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 





We thank ** Ah-kitch-tah” for Ais favour 














sertron. and the othe laid or . ment Bunker's Hl,” end The 
Fountain,” etll appear shortly.— We + d gladly “s +? ette tif . 
subscriber tuto @ oright « 1 our al parte ’ 
warm and kind feeling in Ais verses. But not do just 7 ' 
and wneenwousness, did we permit Arm t cerster them e. tn the wnaekelia 
lines Ae sends ws “WoW 1s rrght sv is - s! 
and we are glad to find him again tn the fir } wn revard to the lengt 
(and shall we add, the merit of his pieces”) h on 12 leo P t Hes 
cteck wei ts sometimes n us, but wis very unequal. Waere did he learn 
to use the verb to frown as @ passwe? 
Na o not frownt ‘ 
makes the mece in which if appears, tnadm The fifth stonza of * The 
Lament,” has a blunder tn prosody equ in the first lin 
As Oasis ti 
while the lines that f wa / wi ew 
m fee hat he has the sp { 3 “ sn make Arm 
on The parnat ‘ v 1 ' u the 
ap; tance ‘fs f i ] u wy Tt 
or shape the ma ‘ : * por c 
Ais Ma ave ' fe me 
ship to t f h > ae , 5 
an “Tn f f ny y r " J , f 
we ” ned ” ’ : ’ 
e—unless A t congurrs the ' mat 3 
en i ’ A ‘ : 
telligwble n ’ ‘1 1 ; ¢; and 
sure ee mm t ne t un “ ve prelamt 
nary ur of acomm re ¢ 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1837 
The chore / oceup m \\ t you me » make of 
vour \nugustus ud Mrs. Sh v, of Gay Manne r Place. to 
her friend, Mrs. Fitz-Frippery, of Van Buren Avenue. “ My hus 
band wishes our George Washineton to ( with hus ‘ 
manufacturing business ; but I can't bear the tho t of the bovw's 
becoming what ts, after all, only a better sort of tradesman 
*Tentirely agree with vou im sent ent.”” re ed her friend 
I always tell Mr. Fitz-Frippery that I will not hear of his mak 
merchant's clerk of Aucustus, when we have al! the leas ved p $ 
sions before us to choose trom.’ 
* Right, my dear.” quoth Mistress Shallow “Tf wv want to 


make merchants of our boys, why, well enough; but | never « 


understand why young gentlemen should first pass through the de 
grading process of a clerkship in a counting-house 

We have never visited in Guy Mannering Place, nor in Van B 
ren Avenue; and, indeed, we should be somewhat posed this 
overgrown metropolis, to find either of them: but Mrs. Shallows 
und Mrs. Fitz-Fripperies may be found in any of the seventes 
wards of the e:ty Nay, they will continue to abound, not 1 ely 
this, but in every city in the Umion, until some better notions obta 
im society than are now prevalent Nor can this well be, until we 
have an acknowledyed social aristocracy of talent and merit, towlhich 


the several trades and mechanick arts shall fully contribute therr re 


presentatives Let us suppose that [ toman day arrived—that the 
prejudice of occupation s removed ; and that wealth and pre 

pass for no more than they o t every properly o amuized « " 
munity We are at an evening party where all the arist cy of 
New-York ts collected The reader will please to remember that 
we use the word m ttalies, in its oriwinal sense; and he w also re 
collect that even an * exclusive” social aristocracy is not imecompatt 
ble with the most pertect pol tical democrae lor mon, in a tree 
state, may as well resolve themselves into circles of fashion, as they 
may into sects of relimion, and, singly or in crowds, ke worshy 
folly or truth, according to their own caprices We are at 
evening party, then, in some Utopian bean monde, wherein “ good 
society’ is organized upon a different le from anv th . 
been active since the mstitution of Feud sin gave turth to the pre 
yudices and absurdities that still « r to us 80 closely Ihe are 
Mrs. Shallows and Mrs Fitz-F eres even m this new ht as 
semblage—for fools obtain admission everywhere und ag we 
are listening to thew twaddle, coloured, however, by the changed 


d them 


**So, Mrs. Fitz, your Augustus is about to make such an excel 


views of fashionable society prevail iro 
lent match with tbe sister of young Henry Worthy, the master car 
penter, who I see talking there with Chief Justice ¢ —and Ko 
bert Manly, who ts now all the fashion since he carried off the prize 
of the Mechanick’s Institute for the best locomotive.” 

“He is engaged to Miss Worthy, my dear; and Lam execedingly 


bad ways, that | 


feared he would lose caste entirely among people of fashion, from 
associating with rich pettifoggers, renorant merchants, who have no 
thing but their wealth to boast of nd |} kK politicians, that have 
been thrown completely out of society st when thev thought the 


attainment of an office would enable them to resume the place they 
had lost by their low practices. I was really i hopes that the taste 
the skill, and ingenuity which Augustus has displaved im his trade 


of a cabinet-maker, would not only have introduced him to the first 


people, but kept him among them His collegiate education cer 


tainly fits him to mingle either with our most accomplished mechat 


icks, or the rising young advocates and physicians with whom he so 


long associated at ‘the Manual Labour Institute 


* Well, well, Mrs. Frippery. marriage into a family of fashion w 


cure 2ll this; and the Worthys, vou know, are one of our most dis 


Besides, Henry, whose tals 


a master-builder at so early an age, there is Edyar, the iSO 


e most celebrated architects and men of let 


ters in Europe Hamilton, who made a fortune as a blacksm: 


distinguished himself in congress ; and John, the doctor, though of 


ho great merit in lis profession, has suck cacellent manners, that, 


2. One of the preces ts filed for in- 


united to the reputation of his brothers, they have secured him a pass. 


port into society. I only wish that my poor dear George were living 


to make his bow to the other sister.” 


Now, why, if fathers and mothers would discard the absurd preyu 
dice in relation to the choice of an occupation, should not the exist 
ence ot suc} 


low, be, in time, realized by reasonable people 


a “first circle” as that described by good Mrs. Shal 


How many a broad 


chest and strong pair of shoulders now thrown away im the count 
ing-house or lawyer's office, might be turned to infinitely better ac- 
count ina mechanical occupation? How many a frail form and fee- 


ble system, doomed to a short-lived existe nee over a serivener's de sk 





r hehind ‘ ? ‘ } 

or behind a co er, derive strength and longevity by adopting a 
pursuit whic wo i ermble the consumptive victim to tyrant cus 
tom, to take healt ving exercise m the epen air’ “ What!” ex 


| 
‘you would not have the son of a 


entleman mingle with coarse and common labourers, and, by 
sharing their pursuits, become one of themselves’” We would 


isk, in reply, whether the lawyer, the merchant, and the physician, 





‘ ‘ 5 ‘ respective avocations, associate con 
vy, dur i as tn s, with the meanest of mankind’ Cer 
tainly they do, ff v, if not continually But do their business 
relations at all affect the ersonal habits or social position’ Ask 
the then ed and cloguent advocate, who, from day to day, has 
a close for s with the telon, whom, in accordance with 
the les of his profess , he ts to defend! Ask the imtellwent and 
accomplished me int, who has served his clerkship with some ig 
rant and 3 “ led hoarder up of wealth, and has now hie 
daily dealings w s sa rutihed istolud' Ask the eohghter 
ed rome s phvsicia who carnes tus bealing art mto the 
atmxates of vice | serv, and he sand answers the long doled out 
nn stions o ow ‘ and v * All these men, occupy 
as thew do, the ! est social stations, are exposed to a contact 
¢ base and vulgar ary the strious t simian ana mechanick 

ey s t s yi t ition and thew per 

* < i 4 . ‘ detiliement trive 
t ‘ ‘ ’ she the youth of refined 

‘ i ‘ the fortunes of eu 
vo AC ‘ iss lo Ww ihe belones, as worthy 
epres y sin iris cy as any ol ose which 
mw mo eu 

l expe u“ we ‘ s hen Vv suceesstully tried 
un . en ol educaty i ’ 

rie ’ ‘ es el ) be cantly 
set ‘ ‘ crcap, W Kl ny ties 
) ‘ et ‘ erwards asim the 
eve a f ! e ex sive than any 
‘ New.) i i { seiwse 
‘ ! ‘ depen 
‘ \ i ‘ i 7 u cliheod 

This « ‘ ‘ Os ‘ society 
ol ( ‘ ‘ oO ale ia stion his 
e it era ‘ cre to be 
ollowe i v t ts the se ola 
| ‘ iwigro 
] \ i we i ave 

< o ‘ ‘ mind eritenion of pt 
, ‘ te ‘ une lactitious one, while it ele 
vated the « " ‘ eration of the useful arts? 


a benet | 1 We ‘ “ end if Ihe ood 
} 
iM { ‘ “ wt wiunace poet, and 
we toel ce t ‘ Is of yom il Will not 
mw New-York to excel the t e¢ amount paid Mr 
Woodwo ‘ ome ‘ ‘ yusand «¢ 
‘ ind 1 “ix ins The ma re 
. 1 ' 
of be ‘ ea, Mr Wa N dM I) elord of 
the Bowe 1 L like | neither had 
ano ‘ \\ ve sO we 
to . hi ‘ aeny 
ourselves the i ‘ i \ Me \ ‘ ‘ Lor 
Bi li Dhak Miss Whe deserve t eaped t 
{ the i ee, w i they ‘ ‘ } e rece j 
th t od enews ‘ 
, , 
! A pe ew severely handle 
n mo red 1 vear since I 
proprictor of eM ‘ ti 1 town at the tune, wa 
orant alike « ‘ ‘ cnee « “om, aT ‘ the comn . 
‘ ot ' one ' m N A 
a ‘ ‘ a ww | 
>) i ‘ ‘ Avia 
wrath 1 ! u ‘ . hand 
th is t © ¢ ; ” ! ereon that 
as sailed | ‘ et ro™ 
Concern s) We ed several « tu 
n reply te ‘ D i vrata i 
wralt Mir ’ ! ‘ \ sh " ‘ t the 
lo mw iis ‘ ‘ 
A 8 ‘ the t 
venxe - “ ’ 
‘ « ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ . f 
ca 4 ‘ a 
fea \\ ’ ‘ eA a” F ere 
ere we 7 
" , ‘ A ne Me we 17an % mee ‘ 
mes am Ine ! ’ * 
. , here , ! eaning coy 
\ A ‘ ‘ thre 
a) { rf ate Ons OR f ane 
‘ - . ‘ e* ' shereus . 
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I'VE GAZED ON BEAUTY’S BROW. 
THE POPULAR SONG SUNG BY MR. WILLIAMSON IN THE ATTRACTIVE PIECE OF THE BRONZE HORSE—THE MUSICK COMPOSED BY T. COMER. 


a of the Bronze Horse. Itis a delicate morceau, in Comer’s best style. We feel indebted to Mr. Williamson for his politeness in commu- 
As a copyright has been secured to the author, our contemporaries are requested not to appropiate it to themselves. 


The following exquisite melody is sung by Mr. Williamson, in the dram s 
nicating it to the Mirror It may be had of Hewitt, Broadway, corner of Park- place. 







ALLEGRETTO MODERATO. 
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I'we gazed on beau-ty’s asow, W here-e - ver man might rove, To turn a-way and = sigh, love; For ‘mid earth’s daugh-ters 
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none, Though ex- qui-site they seem, Can vie with her, so beau-ti-ful, beau-ti-ful— But still, a - las! a dream, a dream! 
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—~ ® SECOND VERSE. 


I've watch'd each rising star 





Through yon pale azure steal, 


r ° r—t— -= @ . 
— EP Ze ee : 
= es — ee es - oe 4 To trace that face in heaven 


Which earth could not reveal; 





sanaeen { But, oh! there is no form 
= = eae, A a - . eo © s- e. Of earth, or heaven, can beam 
©: b e = r ea eT ae : — « et ei Like her dear image, beautiful— 
; b t h e.6 ° r —_f—___- —@—_-—_|s—-—_6— — But still, alas!—a dream! 
. ~ en — . et Ae me se 
= wee 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS Tue errours or Gexivs.— The very errours of a man of gemus Criticism OF orners’ FaviLTs.—Some look only for faults in their 
, re beautiful and attractive; they enlighten, instead of darkening || neighbours—others for merits; the former shake the tree only to 


the world. So Pharbus stands in heaven, and the earth is dimmed | find inseets: the latter, to gather fruit. We should do both, destroy 





SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. by the shadow of his clou Is; but these very clouds enhance the the insects and save the fruit 

Tae unconscious one.—As the earth bears her graceful flowers in || splendour of the god of day, and they transmit to our planet his Brame.—Men submit to correction and criticism much more 

the sight of the sun, but hides their rough roots in her bosom; as || light and heat; and without those el he is himself but eart readily than we suppose; only even if well-grounded, it must not 

the sun enlightens the moon, but never beholds her mild reflection Late prery.—Plants that receive only the evening sun, never grow | be too passionate. They are like flowers, which open to gentle 
en earth; as the stars water flowers with dew, and sink from sight || so high as those that enjoy the rays of morning. Soisit with those lews. but close to a heavy rain 

hefore it glitters in open view in the rays of the morning sun; so dost |! men, whose hearts were not turned to divine things till the evening Dover rs TruTH.—There are times when the stars of truth and 


thou, lovely and unconscious one, produce flowers, and radiance, | of their days, compared with those who, in early youth, began to |, right appear to waver, as the stars of the sky do under the sirocco 

















1d dew, vet seest them not, and fanciest thou art delighting thyself drink in the rays of religion, and ripen their fruit in due season But wait till the storm is over, and you will see that it was man 
alone, while thou art making thousands happy Earru.y pceasvures.— There dwells, in every man, a passionat only, not the heavens, that wavered 
Ine MAN OF THE WorLD.—The true companion fer your man of longing for a better world, which he tres to assuage by earthly Puttanturory.— Maxims of philanthropy are mere words: al 
the world, is quicksilver. It 1s always col yet never can b pleasures, as the women in India put snakes in their bosoms for s not fire, nor a candlestick a stove; but the whole pack of ph 
brought to genuine, stock ice; is brilliant, without leht; whit coolness ; but ours gnaw into the heart, and it perishes, with its fe- — Jos »phers fancy, when they have lighted a candle or two and set 
without purity; in the shape of | t globules, yet oppressive in verish thirst uns! iked them on the table, that they warm the whole house. 
W it; pure, yet, when sublimed, a corroding poison; it 1 to INeensipiLity of Lovers.—It began to rain; but, as the curtain FEELING AND REASON.—Feelings are stars, which are guides only 
r, yet has not the slightest cohesion; is proper for mirrors; was soon to rise on the drama of his leve, he felt it as littl as ¢ when the sky is clear; but reason is the needle, which aids us even 
unites with nothing so readily as gold and silver. This is the great spectator in the boxes, surrounded by lights and musick, feels t when the former are obscur 
world! We live in the quicksilver ag snow, or rain, that mav be falling on the roof of the theatr SYMPATHY WITH DELICATE PRELING A display of delicate feel 
PRosk AND POETRY Poetry north pipe, prose the wsaphagus ; Porrry Lightfoot informs us that the Jews were for! en to ngs provokes contempt in me minds: as the same musick which 
vet this last, which is so dull to external impressions, which seeks — enter the Temple merely to pass through to another place; nor is a |) inspires the nightingale, sets the s a-barking. 
ind eraves food alone, which is voiceless, and the mere servant of | man allowed to make the Muses’ temple a mere thoroughfare ; nor to Nigut.—Night and shadow seem more palpable, more like sub- 
th lly; and the first, which ie so tremblingly alive to external pass through Parnassus as a short cut to some rich valley beyond it. | stances, than the light of dav, which alone s existence, and makes 
pressions, which takes in only air and odours, and breathes out Venrst Verse is like a pair of skates, with which a man can them to appear 
musick and sighs, which feeds the heart and net the stomach—how — fly hyhtly over the smooth, shining surface of the ideal, but stum Cosversatios.—Some men are pianos, best when played on 
closely are these two joined in one throat! bles hormbly on an ordinary road singly; others drums, good only in a band 
Crrrick Cntcks are like cookery-books, that labour for th First rove.—First love, though the most ignorant, is the purest Reauity.—Reality is the Sancho Panza of the Quixotick imagina 
taste, without possessing one themselves; they seck, with their rod of all; its bandage is closer and thicker, but its prmons longer and | tion 
of office, to convert the author, as Minerva did Ulysses, with her | purer 
mack wand, into an old man and a begyar. Mowney.—The heart, like a balloon, is lightened and elevated, by Published every Saturday, at the rner of Nassau and Ann-streets 
imaaqinaTion.—The mountain-ar of poetry, like the rarified at throwing out some of its heavy ballast of money Te me, ve © er on me ' pyaar, m Gt! Cases, 8 egvanee All 
mosphere of great elevations, brings all objects nearer to the eye and Cuitores.—Children are very nigh unto God ; as the smallest of || “°° ™Y** OS PoP 8 eae 
heart of the poet. the planets is the nearest to the sun G. P. Scott & Co. Printers, corner of Gold and John-streets. 








